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The bill included by the Council in its recommenda- Tax Credit Plan sill 
tion, "A Proposed Tax Credit Plan to Aid Students in Introduced in House 
Institutions of Higher Learning", distributed with 

Volume IV No. 3 of this Bulletin, was introduced in the House on February 25 by 
Representative Donald L. Jackson of California. It is designated H.R. 4bbh. 
Interest in the proposed legislation has been expressed by a number of members of 


both Houses of Congress. H.R. 4444 has been referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means for consideration. 


H.R. 587, providing that persons serving in the Extension of Benefits 
Armed Forces on January 31, 1955 may continue to accrue to Veterans Now Law 
educational benefits under the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act in 1952 (See Volume IV, No. 2 of the Bulletin) was signed by the 


President on February 15 after passage without dissent in both Houses of Congress. 
It becomes P. L. 7 of the 84th Congress. 


A definite agenda for the White House Conference on 
Education was announced in the February News Letter of 
the Conference Committee. The announcement follows: 


Agenda Announced for 
White House Conference 


"The six main topics for discussion, recommended earlier 
by the Committee, have now been adopted as part of the agenda for 
the national conference next November. They are: (1) What should 
our schools accomplish? (2) In what ways can we organize our 
school systems more efficiently and economically? (3) What are 
our school building needs? (4) How can we get enough school 
teachers--and keep them? (5) How can we finance our schools-- 
build and operate them? (6) How can we obtain a continuing 

public interest in education?" 


Information has been received from the Department Some ROTC Graduates 
of Defense that both the Army and the Air Force, because to be Called Later 
of prospective oversupplies of new second lieutenants 

from the ROTC in June, have been granted permission to call these newly com- 
missioned officers to active duty at intervals during a period of two years. 


Efforts will be made to adjust.the timing of the active duty calls to the desires 
of the officers involved. 


' On page 2 of this issue of the Bulletin is a 
reproduction of an article in a recent issue of Time 
Magazine which will be of special interest to the 

Council membership. The Council staff, together with numerous representatives 


of institutional and organization members, assisted Time in assembling the 
background material. 


Time Discusses Problems 
of Future Enrollment 


OS 
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The Big Wave 


The U.S. bas always had one fundamen- 
tal attitude toward education: the more 
its citizens get, the better off they will be. 
Last week, at colleges and universities 
across the nation, that simple attitude was 
causing both concern and consternation. 
In 1955 few questions loom as large as: 
What does the nation do about the vast 
increase in enrollments expected within 
the next few years? 

In speeches, articles and reports, almost 
every college president has had his say on 
the subject. But though some welcome the 
trend and others view it with alarm, all 
agree that a new era in education seems 
to be upon them. Between 1900 and 1950, 
the population of the U.S. doubled; in the 
last 20 years, the birth rate has shot up 
88%, hitting 3,900,000 in 1953. If the 
same percentage of young people go to 
college by 1970 as at present (about 30% ), 
enrollments will jump 75% to 4,219,047. 
Should the college percentage increase to 
40%, enrollments might soar to well over 
5,000,000. Thus, says Registrar Ronald 
Thompson of Ohio State University, “it 
is no longer appropriate to debate the 
extent of the need. The children have 
been born . . . We in higher education 
have just a few years in which to put 
our house in order.” 

Funds & Faculties. Colleges and uni- 
versities are aware that putting the house 
in order is easier said than done. Already 
overcrowded and harassed by budget trou- 
bles, they must now find the funds, build 
new facilities, hire more teachers at a 
time when they are suffering from a short- 
age of all three. In 1954 the Economic 
Report of the President estimated that 
the U.S. college campus is already $6 
billion behind in its building program. 
Furthermore, says President John A. Per- 
kins of the University of Delaware, “it 
has been estimated that in the next 15 
years as much floor space will have to be 
provided for higher education as was built 
in the 300 previous years of collegiate 
history.” 

The shortage of teachers is in a sense 
even worse: if the present ratio of one 
teacher to every twelve students is to be 
kept into 1970, higher education will have 
to add between 351,000 and 555,000 men 
and women to its faculties. Meanwhile, 
the number of young people training for 
the profession is far from enough. One 

indication: the percentage of doctorates 
(1.5% of all degrees) awarded in 1951 
was exactly the same as in 1940. 

Lectures & TV. Some educators think 
that the present retirement policies for 
professors should be revised. President 
Arthur S. Adams of the American Council 
on Education suggests that additional re- 
cruits might be found among educated 
women whose children have grown up, or 
perhaps among the growing pool of retired 
Army and Navy officers, J. F. Wellemeyer 
Jr. of the American Council of Learned 
Societies thinks that universities might 
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consider revamping some teacher-training 
programs, and instead of insisting on the 
Ph.D. degree, might extend and deepen 
their programs leading to the M.A. At 
the University of Toledo, President Asa 
Knowles has scoured the community and 
local industry for teachers, now has 75 
business and professional men serving part 
time on his faculty. Other presidents have 
come to the conclusion that colleges may 
have to make use of bigger and bigger lec- 
ture courses and more and more TV. 

With or without enough teachers, cam- 
pus after campus was last week poring 
over blueprints for expansion. At his in- 
augural, Chancellor C. C. Furnas of the 
University of Buffalo announced that he 
expected to double his enrollment of 10,- 
ooo by 1970. Hamilton College plans to 
increase enrollment from 575 to 700; the 
University of Detroit may go up from 
8.500 to as many as 12,000. Bradley Uni- 
versity plans to increase full-time enroll- 
ments from 2,500 to 3,500; Alfred Uni- 
versity is starting a building program to 
accommodate a possible jump of 300 over 
its present student body of 900; Iowa’s 
Coe College, which has 750 students, 
hopes to have room for 1,000; and Union, 
in Schenectady, N.Y., may go from 950 
to 1,200. The state universities may be 
forced to expand beyond either their ex- 
pectations or desires. By 1970, says Presi- 
dent Logan Wilson, the University of 
Texas may have grown from 16,000 stu- 
dents to 30,000—and that might be more 
than the university can properly handle. 

States & Regions. In Florida, a special 
council of educators has issued a prelim- 
inary report on how to meet the wave of 
enrollments. Between 1930 and 1950, said 
the council, Florida’s student population 
grew faster (561%) than that of any 
other state, will probably jump another 
300% to 196,000 by 1970. The council’s 
tentative recommendations: that the state 
1) set up 12 to 16 two-year community 
colleges, 2) establish at least three new 
four-year colleges in major population 
centers, and 3) appoint a chancellor to 
help guide the three state universities in 
a long-range program of expansion. 

In Atlanta, the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, acting for 65 institutions, 
has taken another approach. It is trying to 
ease the pressure by keeping the South’s 
campuses from needlessly duplicating fa- 
cilities. It is making a region-wide survey 
of courses in international relations and 
political science; it selected the forestry 
school of Duke University as the “region- 
al facility” for the Ph.D. in forestry, 
persuaded Louisiana to set up a much 
needed animal health research center in- 
stead of a superfluous school of veterinary 
medicine. Indeed, says Executive Director 
John Ivey, “in this region one can see the 
day when a college will not try to cover 
the whole field of liberal arts.” Instead ot 
attending just one institution for four 
years, a student might go to several, de- 
pending on which are strongest in his 
pecialty. 
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In California, where 80% of college 
and university students attend public ins 
stitutions, the pattern of the future i 
already well estavusned. The state now 
has 66 publicly supported junior colleges) 
and the University of California has neys 
er shied away from opening up new cane 
puses. Elsewhere, says President Samuel 
Gould of Antioch College, the urban cole 
lege or university may play an increas 
ingly bigger role in taking up the slack 
“The idea of a central college with a num 
ber of branches located in strategic and 
nearby places will become the accepted 
permanent pattern.” Businessmen and 
community leaders will serve as part-time 
teachers, the glamour and social prestige 
of campus life will diminish, the disting: 
tion between undergraduate and adult ed 
ucation will vanish. “Young and old will 
attend classes by day or evening accord: 
ing to the rhythm of their own lives” 

All or None. For all these plans and 
predictions, however, one group of a@ 
ministrators—the presidents of privalé 
liberal arts colleges and universities—te 
main in sharp disagreement over the fie 
ture. How much can they expand theif 
campuses without diluting the quality and 
nature of their education? At one e& 
treme, President Charles Turck of St 
Paul’s Macalester College feels that the 
private institution might well plan & 
grow indefinitely—even if it must rely of 
Government grants as do the British unk 
versities. “Does anyone believe,” he asks) 
“that the public institution men whe 
know that their tax appropriations depend 
on their numbers are going voluntarily @ 
limit their numbers? Of course not. And 
if they don’t, why should we?” On the 
the other hand, President Gilbert White 
of Haverford College has come to the 
conclusion that “we may be of greatest 
service in the ‘ong run by not expanding,” 
and Professor Douglas Bush of Harvard 
has warned that unless the nation’s cok 
leges shut their gates at the proper time, 
“the principle of education for all” can 
lead to “education for none.” 

Yet, says President Harold Dodds of 
Princeton, the private colleges and uni 
versities do have an obligation to the 
nation, and never before has that obliga- 
tion needed more careful defining. “Will 
Princeton meet it best by insisting upon 
remaining small and stressing high quality 
in education? Will she meet it by expand 
ing to accommodate a more sizable num 
ber of students and running the real risk 
of a deteriorating educational perform 
ance? If the latter is nevertheless the 
proper course, how can she obtain the 
sizable amount of money which will be 
required? If the former is the proper 
course, how can we justify the exclusion 
of many qualified students who may seek 
the kind of educational experience We 
offer?” : 

For hundreds of campuses, the mai 
task of the next few years will be to find 
the answers to those questions. 


The above article appeared in TIME Magazine. Reprinted by permission; copyright Time Inc. 1955 
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